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CAH1K CONBI. 



By JOHN WINDELE, COEK. 



Some few years since, before Archaeological Congressea were known, four Members of the "South 
Munster Antiquarian Society," consisting of the Rev. Mathew Horgan, a distinguished Ollamh re 
Seanchus, Abraham Abell, "William "Willes, and the writer, determined to explore the vicinity of 
Dingle, in the county Kerry, and the rich field of primaeval Antiquities lying around that locality. 
A visit to Cahir Conri, a large Cyclopean structure, giving name to the western extremity 
of Slieve Mis mountain, formed a portion of their programme of proceedings. The legendary 
celebrity of this ancient fortress, added to the obscurity and uncertainty involving its present ex- 
istence, form, and character, induced them to resolve these questions by a personal investigation. 

Smith ("History of Kerry, p. 156) describes it as " a circle of massy stones laid one on the other 
in the manner of a Danish intrenchment ;" several of them from eight to ten cubical feet, but all 
very rude. " It seems indeed," he adds, " wonderful how human strength, unassisted by engines, 
could possibly raise stones of such prodigious weight to the summit of so steep and high a mountain." 

Theophilus O'Flanagan (Trans. Gael. Society, p. 50) regarded the monument as a Cairn, — "a 
heap of loose stoneB that appear to have been collected on the mountains." 

The late Dr. Thomas "Wood, author of An Inquiry concerning the Primitive Inhabitants of Ireland, 
describes it as still subsisting on the "summit" of the mountain. "Whilst Dr. John O'Donovan, 
one of the most cautious and able antiquaries of our time, describes it as a. fort, but says it " has 
been long since destroyed." — Battle of Magh Rath, p. 212. 

For several miles the journey of the travellers lay at the base of Slieve Mis, a a range of 
mountains of undulating outline, seamed with the furrows of many gushing streams. On their right 
lay gleaming in the sun light the broad waters of Tralee bay, called of old time Lough Foirdream- 
huin, one of the " three lakes of Ireland" in A.M., 2520. Their progress was more interrupted 
and somewhat slower than what usually falls to the lot of the wayfarer over this ground, as they 
tarried occasionally wherever an ancient rath, pillar-stone, cloghaun, or ruined church, attracted 
their notice. In this manner they visited the old churches of Annagh and Eilelton, structures of 
very different eras — the latter one of the earliest, as it is perhaps the smallest in Ireland. Kear 
Annagh they inspected the stone circle and the half erased rath of Tonakilla, and farther on a stone 

■ The name of Mti belongs to two mountains in Ireland, as the scene of the decisive battle which gave the dominion 
one in Antrim, the other, this of Kerry, both of equal of the island to the Scoto-Milesians, and the northern as 
celebrity, although on different accounts : the southern connected with the earl; history of St. Patrick. 
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chair, at the south-east side of which are eight remarkahle pillar-stones, of which six are now 
prostrate, and two only retain their upright position. The latter are so placed as to present the 
appearance of head and foot stones to a gigantic leaeht or grave, and Btand ten feet two inches 
asunder. Thence, following the sinuosity of the road, they quitted the vicinage of the shore, and 
wound inward around the western base of the mountain, where it may be said to terminate in a 
deep and rather narrow valley, whose extremity is clad in the foliage of groves and plantations, 
over which is seen the spire of Kilgobbin church. And now was heard the murmuring voice of a 
rushing rivulet, which gradually became more audible, until its waters, where crossed by a pictu- 
resque bridge, were seen bounding in a foaming torrent over a bed obstructed by masses of broken 
rock, and thence flowing onward in wild haste, pursued their noisy course towards the ocean. That 
stream was the Fionglaise, or fair river, which, as tradition says, once ran white with milk poured 
into it, the signal of a faithless wife to an expectant lover. It is now less romantically employed 
in turning a mill, seen midway in the wooded vale beneath. High up the mountain's side are its 
sources ; and the valley which it waters is Glenfais, or Qlenaish, so named from the heroine Fais, 
wife of one of the Scotic leaders, whom she accompanied " from the sunny land of Spain," in their 
adventurous quest of the " Isle of Destiny." She merely lived to witness the first conflict with 
the mythic Dananns, in which she seems herself to have been engaged, and to have received her 
death-wound. Tradition says she was buried at the spot where afterwards the little church of 
Kilelton was built. 

In the same engagement fell another Amazonian lady, Scota, the mother of our " great fore- 
fathers," — the Clanna Milidh, and widow of Milesius. The place of her Bepulture is marked on the 
Ordnance sheet 38, as " Seota's grave" in an upland glen, about a mile south of Tralee, and some 
eight miles to the east of Glenfais. There her grave-stone is still pointed out, a great natural flag 
about thirty-five feet in length and eleven broad. The tradition is confirmed by several ancient 
manuscripts which treat of the landing of the Scoti. The sojourn of Scota at Glenfais must, however, 
have been of some duration previous to her death, if the same tradition is to be credited ; for it is 
said that her favourite practice, whilst here, consisted in leaping from the hill of Cnoe na miol (hill 
of hares) at one side to Onoc na damh (hill of oxen) at the other, a feat of no small magnitude, even 
though the glen between is not of the broadest. 

To one who studies the history and early Archaeology of Ireland, this part of Kerry presents 
memorials and associations abounding in interest. The Bardic narrative has given us names and 
events in connection with the district, to which recent researches really attach credibility and im- 
portance. Topographical names and traditions, which have descended for countless generations, are 
here still preserved and in ordinary use, sustaining an early record of the Milesian advent on these 
shores; whilst, within a few recent years, remains and vestiges, long forgotten or unnoticed, have 
been unexpectedly discovered, calculated, it may be, to illustrate what many have regarded as 
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a baseless myth. The discoveries of Archdeacon Rowan in Glenaish, of graves of the earliest type, 
and of monumental pillar-stones, one inscribed in the ancient Ogham character, seem facts full of 
promise in elucidating this long " vexed question." The inscription belongs to a class known to be 
numerous in the Corkaguiny peninsula in Kerry; and -whenever their import shall be satisfactorily 
ascertained, it is believed that, if no direct, at least some inferential light may be shed thereby on 
this remote period of our history. Hitherto the language expressed in these inscriptions has offered 
serious difficulties to those who have sought its meaning ; its extreme antiquity, strange ortho- 
graphy, and, doubtless, abbreviated forms, have tested to the utmost the powers of interpretation of 
our ablest and most experienced scholars. Indeed from the mere attempt we find the O'Donovans, 
Connellans, and Currys, repelled with an instinctive dread and shrinking. Others, with more con- 
fidence or temerity, have grappled with the subject, but unfortunately there is found but little 
accord between the interpreters. This observation applies especially to the reading given of the 
Glenfais inscription, which, as rendered by four excellent scholars, agrees only in a general reference 
to, or presumed connection with, the Milesian tale, as handed down to us. What that tale is may 
be briefly repeated, without claiming for it entire acceptance. 

On the landing of the sons of Miledh or Milesius, at Inbher Sceine(the Bay of Kenmare), some 1300 
years B.C., they marched to Slieve Mis, where Banba, one of the three Danann queens of Ireland, 
with her female attendants and druids met them. Questioned by Amhergin, she informed him of 
her name, and that it was from her the island was called Inis Banba. Other accounts say that she 
requested Amhergin to continue her name to the island, which he promised her should be done. 
The book of " Drommeachta" states that Amhergin asked her of what race she was descended. 
"I am come," said she, "ofthe sons of Adam." ""Which of the sons of Ifoah are you descended from?" 
inquired Amhergin. " I am older than Noah," answered Banba, " and I have resided on this 
mountain during the deluge, and even to this period, since the deluge. This is what is called the 
family of Tuinne; but however, that race became extinct at that period." They then sang incan- 
tations to her, and Banba departed from them. (Boole of Ballymote, fo. 21.) After this the Scoti 
traversed Ireland until they reached Liathtruim or Tara. Here they parlied with the Danann 
Kings, the reigning powers, demanding possession of the kingdom from them or battle. The con- 
ference ended in the singular agreement that the strangers should retrace their way back to their 
ships, at Inbher Sceine, and there embarking, set out " nine waves to sea," after which, if they 
could effect a landing against the Tuatha de Dananns, they should have the dominion of Ireland 
thenceforth. In vain, when at sea, did the Dananns raise, by their magical powers, a storm for 
their destruction ; many, including five sons of Miledh, were lost by the violence of the tempest, 
and the fleet was dispersed. But Heber and his division succeeded in landing, and, on the third 
day after, the battle of Slieve Mis was fought. Hero fell and were buried two sons of Milesius, as 
also their mother Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh and widow of Miledh, and Pas the wife of TJn, son 
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of TJighe, from whom Glenfaisi is named.* Two distinguished Druids of the invading host were 
also slain in the battle ; their names were TTar and Eithiar. These were the most renowned of the 
Gaels. Three hundred of the Milesians and one thousand of the Tuatha de Dananns fell here. 
After the defeat and flight of the latter, the victors remained on the place of battle burying their 
dead, and especially the two Druids : 

" Grey flags cover their lonely sepulchres, 
In the graves of heroes they laid them." 

And after this the two princes, Heber and Heremon, made a division of the whole island 
between them. 

From the hostile opposition which the Milesians met with here, the mountain, according to an 
ancient tract in the Booh of Ballymote, fo. 21, received its name, it being the worst (MeasaJ moun- 
tain the Milesians had found in Ireland on their arrival, for it was there they fought their first 
battle. Or, says the manuscript, it was from Measa, daughter of Muredh, it derived its name. 

The same tract says, it was either at the mountain opposite Dergert (probably SliabhEibhlinne, 
near Lough Dorg), or at Slieve Mis that the MilesianB conversed with Banba, when she requested 
that Ireland should receive her name. 

It also asserts that it was at Slieve Mis that Eire (another of the three Danann queens), had 
her name given to Ireland, and that here " she summoned forth (by magic) great armies, to oppose 
the Milesians. Their Druids and Poets also sang incantations for them, by which they were so 
diminished in size as to appear not to he larger than a sod of mountain tur£ from which circum- 
stance the name of Sliabh Mis was imposed on the mountain." 

One of the chiefs of the Milesian expedition was Nor, 

" From whom the moody Bos Nair derived its name, 
Situate in the neighbourhood of the Momonian Sleav Mis." 

Pom of Flan of Bute, 1056. 

"The erection of Cathair Nair of great fortification, 
At Slieve Mis was performed by Fufonan." — Ibid. 
In A.M., 4S19, Enda Dearg or Buadh, so called from his florid complexion, of the line of 
Heber, and monarch of Ireland, together with an immense multitude of his subjects, fell victims to 
a plague at Slieve MiB." [Four Masters, 1, 63.] 

Circa A.M., 4981. Eudhraigh, King of Ireland, fought a battle at Slieve Mis. [Ibid, 1, 8S.] 

b Heremon bestowed the province of Connaught upon • The Gnragach of Slieve Mis, the tutor of the three 

Eadan and Vn. The latter (the husband of Fais) built tho sons of Torlav Mae Stan, is a prominent character in the 

Dun of Oarrig Fethaighe, supposed to be Rathoon, near tale of the " Triuir Mac," a rather modern Romance, but 

Qalway. TJn afterwards was killed in the battle of Comh- grounded on ancient traditions, 
raire (Westmeath), fought against King Heremon, a.m. 3506. 
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At Camp, one of the townlands of Glenfais, hare been found, in the process of reconstructing 
an old road, several cists or graves containing human remains, but no other relics. These are of a 
similar type to other ancient graves of the pagan period found at Relig-na-riogh, and elsewhere in 
Ireland. A few only were opened, but there are indications of several others at either side of the 
road, which remain unexamined. Of the pagan antiquity of this mode of sepulture there can be no 
question ; but remembering the successive battles just mentioned, and the plague of A.M. 4319, 
recorded in our annals, no conclusion can be ventured as to the identity or date of the interments, 
though a probable deduction may be drawn from the care bestowed upon the burial of the slain in 
the first Milesian conflict. To the ethnologist, the remains discovered, and yet to be found, might 
present a subject of much interest, and the skulls be made available in solving the mystery which 
shrouds those interments. Perhaps there may be disinterred here types of the old Celtiberian races, 
or an Egyptian link connecting these remains with the Phoenicians and the Aire Coti. 

The two Dalkms or monumental pillar-stones, already mentioned, stand at some considerable 
distance from each other : one of them, about twelve feet in height, is still erect ; the other is 
fallen. The first is uniuscribed ; the latter, which measures eleven feet five inches in length by six 
feet in breadth, has an inscription consisting of nineteen letters in the ancient virgular or Ogham 
character, clearly and legibly incised upon one of its angles. This was first noticed in 1858, by 
Archdeacon Rowan, adjoining to whose property it lies. It was subsequently visited by the Eev. 
John Casey, of Killarney, and since then by Mr. William "Williams, of Dungarvan, both gentlemen 
well versed in our Ogham literature. Dr. Rowan has published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy, vol. vii., p. 100, a report upon his very interesting discovery, accompanied by a draw- 
ing. In this he calls attention to a small rude cross incised upon the face of the stone, " marking 
obviously an attempt to christianize the monument;" but, as he very properly observes : " It seems 
to me impossible to look upon this mark without feeling convinced that it is not of the same age, 
nor cut with the same care as the Ogham characters ; it seems of ruder, later, and hastier work- 
manship altogether." Messrs. Casey and Williams have each given translations of the inscription ; 
both differing, it is true, and not easily reconcileable, but still having reference to the mighty dead 
that sleep beneath— personages, whether Druids or Warriors, connected possibly with the Milesian 
invasion. 

The literal decypherment runs as follows : — 

So ou u cu ea ff m a n i s o cu o a r i . 

Of this Mr. Casey forms a sentence, which reads, So cu uarff mo Ni so cu o ni. He translates 
it : " Herein rests Kighe, the celebrated fire-worshipping Druid and illustrious warrior." Ni or 
Nwige is said to have been the father-in-law of the lady Pais. Mr. Williams, on the other hand, 
reads:—" SochudMM ffmon il hco art," and translates this: — "The sacred stone of hosts, of 
mighty men in the place of slaughter j" whilst Mr, James Coleman, of Ballinascarty (Cork), freely 
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reads it as " San lie so dtuchea na fflamamni a lloaho an aria," which he renders : " This sacred 
stone is the battle grave of the priests in the place of slaughter." To these must be added another 
interpretation by a gentleman now resident in New York, which appeared in the Irish American 
newspaper. It seems as little calculated as the others to throw any certain light upon the import 
of the inscription ; but still bears a pre-historic character, and with apparent probability refers to 
the two priests who had fallen in the first battle. The American interpreter renders the legend : 
" Socu ceinb-moni; Socu re:" i.e. "The priest of holy Cnub (or Cneph), the priest of the sun." 
It need scarcely be pointed out that each translator assumes values for some of the characters, 
differing from those given in the received Ogham scale. 

In any case, the inscription possesses a more than ordinary interest; and when taken in connexion 
with its historical site, its importance cannot be overrated. Dr. Johnson has said, that popular tradi- 
tions are never entirely false nor entirely true; and here a strong presumption is afforded in favour of 
the veracity of that portion of our early traditional history which the annalist Tigernach, nine 
centuries ago, considered as (at worst) only " uncertain." Not only the credibility of our history, 
but the origin and antiquity of Ogham writing must be considerably affected by the explanation 
of this inscription. 

Passing the Eonglais, by a bridge of three arches, erected in 1824, our exploring party pro- 
ceeded by a narrow by-road towards the mountain, here towering gigantically above the valley. 
Unfortunately, although the day was otherwise fine, the summits were concealed from view by a 
sluggish covering of vapour, which afforded but little hope of speedily clearing away. Nevertheless, 
resolved not to be disappointed, they determined to make the ascent. A considerable space 
intervened between where the road terminates and the mountain acclivity begins. A bleak moor- 
land, intersected by fences, and interrupted by streams and crags, rendered their course unusually 
difficult, so that by the time the actual escalade had commenced, the Eev. Mr. Horgan, overcome 
by the toil, acknowledged himself unequal to the more arduous journey yet before him. Taking 
his seat, therefore, on a mass of rock beside a noisy stream, he resolved there to await the return of his 
more adventurous companions. 

The ascent was indeed full of labour, the more so by reason of the great obscurity through which 
it was made, the cloud in which they moved not permitting the party to see a yard before them in 
any direction : gradually the acclivity became almost perpendicular, so that as they approached the 
site of the Cahir, now overhanging " abrupt and sheer " in gloomy magnitude of proportions, they 
were compelled to make a long detour before they could gain the level surface above it. The plateau 
thus attained is but a short distance from the spot named Barr tri gamhuin, (the summit of three year- 
ling cows), which stands at an elevation of 2,796 feet above the sea, nearly midway between the Bay 
of Tralee on the north and that of Castlemain on the south. The local denomination of the Cahir 
is " Boen Cahiraoh :" its situation is a kind of projecting horn or promontory of a few acres in ex- 
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tent, at a little lower altitude. On two of its sides it is defended by the natural rock, inaccessibly 
steep, a character which, in the wild heroic ages of insecurity and aggression, particularly recom- 
mended it as a meet site for an Acropolis, since it required but little aid from art to render it almost 
impregnable. The eastern side opens upon the table -land of the mountain, and here was constructed 
a great cyclopean wall, which gives to it its title of Cahir, signifying a fortified or enclosed place. 
This term was extended in after ages to walled towns, places originally of refuge under warfare, and 
used alike for defence or offence. The rampart extends diagonally north and south, from one ex- 
tremity to the other, forming, as Dr. Wood has described it (Inquiry, &c, p. 50,) "with the verges 
of the hill an irregular triangle, within which the inaccessible parte of the mountain are enclosed." 
At the southern extremity the wall takes its direction along the edge of the precipice ; but its pro- 
portions have been much reduced by the falling away of parts of the masonry down the declivity; so 
much so, that in some portions, its breadth has been reduced to nearly two feet. Nowhere does the 
wall exceed nine feet in height : its greatest present breadth is eleven feet, but its probable original 
width was not more than six. No cement was anywhere used in its construction. On the inside 
there are some appearances which would lead to the inferenoe that the face of the wall consisted of 
a series of steps projecting from it, as on the interior of the fort at Staigue, and on the exterior 
face of the inner rampart at Dun iEngus, in Aran. The vestiges, however, of these stairs are few, and 
not very strongly defined. Its whole length is 170 paces, or 360 feet. At about 90 feet from its 
northern extremity, there is what now appears a breach or opening in the wall, broad at top and 
narrow below. This is supposed to have been the position of the ancient door-way : in its lower 
part the passage is not more than two feet wide ; but all vestiges of its original form or proportions 
have been destroyed. Dr. "Wood says there are two gates, each above eleven feet wide ; but this is 
an error. Even had there been two, the breadth assigned would not be borne out by the existing 
examples of doors at Dun iEngus, Staigue, and Dunbeg. 

The material forming the wall is the conglomerate or pudding-stone of the mountain, and 
found generally covering its surface. The proportions of the stones used are rather moderate, 
averaging about eighteen inches in length and six in thickness; in this respect similar to the masonry 
at the Duns above mentioned, all of which belong to the first or earliest style of Cyclopean archi- 
tecture, [see Fosbrooke,] whioh consists of irregular blocks, filled up with small stone. Although, 
in the magnitude of the materials used, there is not much to realize our idea of the massive work- 
manship of a race of earth-born giants, yet the term Cyclopean will nevertheless properly apply to 
structures of this kind, in the genuine sense of the term ; for, according to Pliny, the Cyclops were 
the inventors of architectural fortification ; and in their first specimens, exhibited at Tyrins and 
Mycense, wo find the masonry composed of uncemented work. Beyond the rampart, a further 
examination disclosed no appearance of earth-work, fosse, or outer circumvallation of any kind. 
The builders of the Cahir evidently trusted in full confidence to the natural strength of the position, 
vol. vni. o 
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with its outlying crags, as not requiring any complicated works of art for its defence beyond the 
groat vallum. A lengthened beleaguering of such a fortress appeared to them to be beyond any 
reasonable probability, and therefore not necessary to be provided against. There is, outside the 
wall, a remarkable hollow about four feet across, but ite use or object is not apparent. 

Inside the wall, Dr. Wood says there are six or eight pits, and he was informed that formerly 
there were twelve of them. These pits offer a curious subject for investigation, as they may pro- 
bably have formed sites for sunken residences, similar to those of the ancient Britons, upon which 
Mr. Saul read a paper at the Congress of the British Archseological Association, held at Gloucester, 
in 1856. [See Transactions, p. 152.] 

One of the inducements to the visiting party to explore this high seated fortress was the report 
of a monument contained within it, said to have been scored with the marks of the skeins or knives 
of Fiona's guests, when that redoubtable chieftain, in an age subsequent to that of Conri, sojourned 
and held his court there. The " whittling" of the rude warriors upon the stone table was deemed 
a probable indication of an Ogham inscription ; but a moment's glance at the stone pointed out by 
their guide sufficed to remove this expectation. The table shown them is a projection of the natural 
rock, of rather level surface, cropping out of the soil at a slight elevation ; but the so-called knife- 
marks are mere natural seams or cracks, without the slightest appearance of art. At a distance of about 
a mile to the north, on somewhat the same level, are two other monuments, one called Fionn's Chair, 
and the other Fionn's Table. How the name of this ubiquitous chieftain became connected with 
this place, tradition does not inform us ; but it would seem that here, as elsewhere, Fionn has 
almost eclipsed the fame of the earlier possessor, and his name been substituted for that of the older 
traditional personage. It may be that the Fenian chief may have been attracted hither by the 
renown of its old occupant. His own principal Momonian residence at Teamhair Luachra, near 
the sources of the Feale and Blackwater, was not distant to the east more than a day's journey ; 
whilst one of his favourite hunting-grounds was said to have been the ' ' brown-haired M angerton, ' ' 
on the shores of the fair lake at its base ; all these places lying midway between this Cahir and his 
own " rushy Tara." It is not difficult, therefore, to imagine that he occasionally sojourned and 
feasted on this breezy eminence. 

Cahir Conri is a very interesting specimen of those barbaric fastnesses raised in ages of great 
insecurity, when sites were selected, not for their beauty, but rather for the wide range of their 
prospect, and were deemed most eligible when nearly inaccessible. Horrid precipices and dizzy 
overhanging crags formed the best recommendations for selection to the founders of the Dun and 
the Cahir. The brink of the bold sea cliff, or the brow of the bleak mountain, the isolated rock, 
or the peninsulated promontory was indifferently chosen, provided it was accompanied by defensive 
characteristics. Such were the hill-fortresses of Ailech, in Donegal ; the fort of the Clanna Morna, 
onlurgedan, in the Glens of Antrim; Dun Ailline, in Kildare; Cahirdrinny and Knockavilla, in 
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Cork; and Braich y Dinas, on Snowdon, in Wales. Suoh also were the sea-side Duns of Dun 
JEngus, in Aran; Dunamoa, in Erris ; and Dunbeg, in Kerry; and the ancient Dung of Cearmna and 
Sobhairce, (the old head of Kinsale, in Cork, and Dunseverick, in Antrim,) afterwards selected as 
the suitable sites of mediaeval castles. 

It was the same urgent craving for security, in unsettled times, that compelled men to con- 
struct those singular insulated dwellings called Cranogues, on sites of artifical foundation, amidst 
the waters of lakes and river expansions. This seems to have been a practice with all the Celtic 
races, whether Gaelic or Cimbric, in the Helvetic lakes, in the waters of Norfolk and of Ireland. 
The necessity for such means of protection against violence evinces a condition of society little in 
accordance with our ideas even of semi -civilization. It indicates the existence of those interminable 
feuds which, from the earliest to the latest times, characterized the state of clanship ; the separate 
and conflicting independencies yielding little more than a nominal obedience to the supreme 
authority. When such fortresses as Ailech, Dun .ZEngus, and C'ahir Conri formed the residences of 
Kings, we may readily conclude what the condition of the general population must have been. As 
regarded his period, Conri selected the site for his Cahir judiciously: however deficient the position 
may be in respect to the general convenience of residence, in a military sense it was unexceptionable. 
Its niggedness, immense elevation above all the neighbouring region, and savage features of strength, 
gave it an importance beyond every other consideration, and made it a meet abode for a king who 
ruled over men accustomed to aggression; in a time when the wholesale plunder of cattle and every 
other description of property formed an element of glory, and the vassal acknowledged no restraint 
beyond that of superior force, obeyed no law save — 

" The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can." 
Here, high perched in his almost inaccessible eyrie, secure alike against open attack or sudden sur- 
prises, he could proudly look down over a sea-girt realm, whilst in his rear the mountain peaks 
formed specuto, whence timely signals would announce the approach of danger from a distance. 

What the character of the buildings within the enclosure were we have now no means of 
knowing, beyond conjecture. There are no remains of those uncemented dome-shaped Cloghaum 
which occur in the fortresses of Dunbeg, Cahirgall, or the two great Baths at Cahirdorgan, near 
Kilmelkedar, in the same peninsula. The structures may probably have been of "cob- work," or of 
plastered wicker, or in that " lignarian" style of which the venerable Charles O'Conor so admiringly 
and pompously descants. Be this as it may, a cheerless, damp, and uncomfortable (although incom- 
parably well-ventilated) residence was this " bleak-house." For at least three-fourths of the year 
its denizens must have been veritable " children of the mist." 

In antiquity and importance Cahir Conri ranked, according to the " Irish triads," as one of the 
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three old buildings of Ireland, ■with Dunsobhairoe, (Dunseverick, in Antrim,) and Dun Cearama, 
on the old head of Kinsale, Cork. The antediluvian Piontuinn MacBochna, in recounting to a 
royal audience at Tara all the great characteristic objects, remarkable monuments, rivers, lakes, &c, 
in Ireland, mentioned " Cahir Connraoi" as one. 

When we compare such remains with other evidences calculated to give a character to the 
era, we are struck with the anomaly presented to our notice, of barbaric rudeness on the one hand, 
and of a considerable and progressive advancement on the other. The skill and excellence attained 
in architecture must not be judged of by the great vallum here piled up ; we must rather look to 
our Bound Towers, and the dome-shaped buildings at Gallerus, &c; whilst the taste and ability 
manifested in the metallurgic art of the period, as exhibited in the great variety of ancient imple- 
ments, objects of personal ornament, and relies in the precious metals, torques, brooches, ring- 
money, &c, all undoubtedly belonging to those primseval times, which have descended to us, are 
at least very remarkable. On these the artist has expended and exhibited an amount of elaborate 
device and ornament truly surprising. If we add to these the proficiency and skill in music — a 
music undoubtedly kindred to, but vastly improved upon that of India, Java, and China, and which 
won, in later ages, from the prejudiced Gambrensis his reluctant admiration, we must admit that, 
however rude the habitations, the population had made certain advances towards civilization. 

The personage to whom tradition has assigned the construction of the Cahir, was Conri or 
Curi, son of Daire, of the line of Heremon, King of lar Mumhan or "West Munster. He flourished 
about the time of the Incarnation, contemporaneously with Eochaidh Abhra-ruadh (of the red eye- 
brows), of the race of Heber, who governed East Munster. A line drawn from Limerick to Bealach 
Conglais, near Cork, (if the name does not indicate the site of that city itself,) marked the division 
of the two provinces; that of Conri, with its varied line of sea-coast and numerous inlets, forming 
an important portion of the federal monarchy of the island. He was the head of the Miletian 
Ernains of Munster ; so called from their original settlement in Brefny, beside the shores of Lough 
Erm, whence they had dispossessed a Belgic tribe, also denominated Ernains, in the same vicinity. 
It is curious to observe that when this Belgic tribe was expelled from Brefny, it located itself in 
that part of Kerry, from which it was again driven forth by the same Milesian tribe, themselves 
now exiled from Ulster by the Clanna Rudhraidh of the race of Jr. This expulsion took place 
in or about a.m. 3920, under DeaghaiSh, the son of Suin, descended from Olioll Erann, of the line 
of Fiacha Eer Mara, son of Aongus Turmach, king of Ireland, 150 years b.c. The reigning 
monarch at the time of this exodus was Duach, of the race of Heber, known in history by the 
name of Dalta'px the "fostered" of Deaghaidh, who had adopted him. This prince bestowed upon 
his foster-father possessions in Lua.oh.ra, the then general name of Kerry, a large portion of which 
obtained from him the name of Luaehair Deaghaidh. In about a century later, that part of Luachra 
lying north of the Maing river, received the designation of Ciarraighe Luachw, or Ciar-rioghacht 
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(Ciar's kingdom), from Ciar, the son of Fergus Mao Roigh and Meabh, queen of Connaught, who 
obtained territories in it. The descendants of Deaghaidh gradually extended their power and 
authority over Vest Munster, and several of them obtained the sovereignty of the whole province 
to the exclusion of the Heberian line. As the Ua Deaghaidh, or Begadii, they were noticed by 
Ptolemy in the second century, in their proper territory in "West Munster, under the name of JJdei, 
or Vodii, which very nearly expresses the pronunciation of Deaghaidh. Better known by the 
name of Clanna Deaghaidh, they occupy a prominent place in the military history of the time, as 
one of the three warrior-tribes who represented the rude chivalry of the period. The others were 
the Grobh ruadh (red hand), d of Ulster, and the Gamanraidhe of Irrus Domnann in Mayo. Deagh- 
aidh had three sons, lor, Daire, and Conal. From Iar descended a long line of princes, three of 
whom filled the throne of Ireland, viz., Eidersgeol, in a.m. 8695; Conaire Mor, his son, who died 
in a.d. 60 ; and Conaire the second (Mac Mogha Lamha), in the commencement of the second 
century. Eachaidh. otherwise Cairbre Riada (or " of the long arm"), so called from the widely sepa- 
rated territories possessed by him in Kerry and the Route of Antrim, was the son of the last named 
monarch, Conaire II. He flourished about a.d. 221, and gave name to the territory of Dalriada, 
in the north east of Ulster. He is the Reuda of Tonerable Bede, and passed over into North 
Britain, where he established a colony known in history as the Dalreudini. From him have des- 
cended the Scotic kings of Albany, and, in the 57th generation, her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Daire, the second son of Deaghaidh, had by his wife Maoin, or Moran Mannagh (i.e. of the 
Isle of Man), a son Conri, much celebrated for his valour and prodigious strength : 
" Moran of Mana, of honor pure, 

Was the child of Ir, son of Uinnside, 

The sister of Eochaidh Ecbeol she, 

And mother of Curigh, son of Dari." 

d The Craobh dearg, the name of the ancient chivalry of terboice, of an early age ; and it is therefore more likely that 

E mania, has been variously translated as signifying the the Craobh ruadh rather derived their name from a standard 

red hand or red branch. O'Halloran, Dr. O'Donovan, and of this kind ; which we find identified with their province, 

others, favour the latter interpretation ; Dr. O'Conor, the than from an improbable red branch. This emblem was 

former. The last-named writer, in the " Bibliotheca MS. of very general and wide-spread adoption. The Romans 

Stowensis," p. 37, and in the Rer.Hib. 1. prol., denominates bore it as a military ensign. It occurs on the monuments 

the Ultonutn warriors the " Heroes of the bloody hand," and of Central America, and amongst the Moors of Northern 

quotes Aldrobandus, de Ornithilogia, Lib. 1, as saying that Africa. An ancient cyclopean stone fort at the foot of the 

the Red Hand appears as the most ancient arms of Ireland. Paps mountain, in the county of Kerry, still bears the name 

Dr. Lynch, Camb. Evers., p. 250, may be cited in favour of of Cathair crobh dearg. The similarity of the words crobh 

this reading in the instance of Cathal Crobh Dearg, king of and craobh doubtless led to the mistake in rendering the 

Connaught, in the 12th century, whose name is Latinised name of the old Emanian warriors. Mr. J. W. Hanna, of 

Cathaldus, a rubro carpo. It is well known that the Red Downpatrick,has been collecting evidences on this subject, 

Hand is the ancient armorial ensign of Ulster and the which we trust he may soon be able to give to our archseo* 

O'Neills. It is found on a sculptured stone cross, atMonas- logical public. 
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Dari had also a daughter named Cingit, the wife of Aongus-Ossery, from whose second name the 
patrimony acquired by this Aongus for his posterity has ever since been called Ossory. 

Conri in bis time (about the era of the Incarnation) stood at the head of the chivalry of the 
south. He left issue a son named lugha ; but his sucoessor in the government was Cairbre Finn 
Mor, son of the monarch Conaire the Great, the sixth in descent from Deaghaidh. Conri was 
treacherously murdered by his great rival Cuchullin ; a deed subsequently revenged upon him by 
the above-named Lugha, who (according to O'Halloran) slew him in the battle of Muirtheimhne, 
fought at the commencement of the Christian era. Tigernach records this event briefly: — "The 
death of Concullain fortissimi herois Scotorum, by Lugaid, son of Conri, fmc na tri con) and by 
Ere, son of Cairbre Niafir." The interpretation of the term Cu or Con, common to Conri and 
Cuchullin bears a varied sense, either as signifying a king, a chief, a hero, or a dog. It enters 
frequently into the formatfon of Irish names, as Cu TJladh, Cu Conacht, Cu Mumhain, Cu Miihe, 
Cu Bladhma, Cu Caisil, the hound or hero of Ulster, Connaught, Munster, Meath, Slieve Bloom, 
Cashel, respectively. We have it also in Cu Cichri, hero of the boundary or frontier, Cu Sleibh, 
of the mountain, Cu Maigh, of the plain, Cu Reilgeach, of the cemetery, Cu Mara and Cu Fairge, 
sea hound, Gondulig, the greedy. The word, says one writer, is "derived not from the baser, but 
from the nobler qualities of the animal" (the dog), and Dr. O'Donovan tells us that it was a desig- 
nation of honor ; but it has not been unreasonably supposed by those who have studied the vestiges 
of our ancient pagan religion and mythology, that it was something more, and had relation to 
an early worship kindred to that of the Egyptian Canouphis, or Anuhis, the dog-deity. In the 
system of Irish Fetichism, or animal-worship, so little studied or understood by the mass of our 
archaeologists, there is no doubt but that of the dog formed a part ; and it is very probable that 
those various Cu's and Con's may indicate a local priesthood. In this sense Con-ri may signify a 
royal priest. "We find the names of deities entering into those of kings and princes in Egypt and 
Assyria; thus Nebo, the name of the Babylonian god, is found in Nebopulassar, Nebuchadnezzar, &c. 
The Egyptians represented both Anubis and his priests with dogs' heads. Mac Con, one of our 
ancient pagan monarchs, may in this sense be understood as the son of Con, i.e. the dog-deity. 
Cu-chullin is connected with the extraordinary mythical piece, the Tain bo Cuailgne, hitherto 
regarded, as it would seem erroneously, as a detail of ft cattle raid, but which some with more 
probability consider as the narrative of a great religious war or feud. 

Towards the end of the second century, the power of the Munster Ernains became much 
diminished. Eoghan Mor, of the Heberian race, after a long exile in Spain, returned to Ireland, 
and renewed the pretensions of his house to the sovereign authority of the province, from which it 
had been long excluded. He not only succeeded in establishing his claims, but even compelled the 
Ard-righ himself, Con of the hundred battles, to divide with him the government of the whole 
island. Olliol Olum, the son of Eoghan, followed out his father's policy with equal vigour and 
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success. Under him the ancient Heberians resumed their ancient ascendancy. The Degadians 
were first signally defeated by Eoghan, in a battle fought at Corn Neimhiih, in the great island of 
Cove, in the County of Cork ; and again by Olliol, in A.D. 186, at Ceann fedbrat (now Ballyhoura), 
near Buttevant, in the same county. In the latter fight, Nemeth, son of Sroibhcrinn, king of the 
Ernaina, aiding Mae Con, was slain. The descendants of Deaghaidh, however, retained extensive 
possessions in "West Munstor down to the Anglo-Norman period ; amongst them are enumerated 
the O'Falvies, O'Sheas, O'Connells, O'Cullenans, O'Fihillys, as well as the O'Elynns and O'Done- 
gans of Muskorry. 

From these historical details we may now return to the legendary tale of Conri's tragical fate. 

Being of a martial and enterprising disposition, he had sought glory on land and wave, at home 
and in foreign countries ; whilst, in addition to his personal courage, he possessed a profound know- 
ledge in the art of necromancy, often found of use to him in hours of peril. His deeds formed the 
theme of many ancient romances. Amongst these TJrard MacCoisi mentions one called Cath-hiadha 
Conree — the victories of Conri; and two others, Aitheach Blathnai&e inghine mine mio Modhaieh la 
Gonchullain, and Orguin Cathair Conraoi. In Oath Hugh Rath, Congal Claon mentions, amongst other 
ancient battles named by him, " The seven battles around Cathair Conrui," also the " Plundering of 
Curoi, with the seventeen sons of Deaghaidh." These MSS. are now supposed to be loBt. He was 
treacherously murdered by Cuchullin — the Cuthullin of MacPherson's Ossian, — nearly three hun- 
dred years before the time assigned by that ingenious " translator," who commits the grave anach- 
ronism of making Cuthullin coeval with his "Eingal," who, according to our annals, was killed 
*,.». 273. The circumstances of this tragedy form the subject of a romantic narrative given by the 
Irish Livy, old Geoffrey Keating. Curi had learned that the heroes of the Bed Hand or Branch had 
undertaken an expedition into Mana (the Isle of Man), and, being informed byfame of the surpassing 
beauty of Blanaid," the daughter of its ruler, resolved to join in the adventure, but deemed it pru- 
dent in so doing to assume a disguise. He found Cuchullin,' the commander of the Emanian Knights, 
at Dundealgan (the modern Dundalk) ; and, aided by favouring breezes, the invading fleet soon reached 
the Manx shores. The island chieftain offered a stout resistance, but was at length compelled to 
retire within his fortress to protect his daughter and his treasures, resolved there to abide the 
chances of a siege, and weary the patience and the ardour of his formidable assailants. Cuchullin 
made several attempts to storm the Dun, but without success ; and seeing but little chance of carry- 
ing it, he called a council of his followers, by whom it was resolved to raise the siege and abandon the 
enterprise. It was then that Conri offered his services, and undertook to reduce the fortress, pro- 
vided he was entrusted with the whole command, and got his choice of the plunder. The proposal 

* O'Flaherty, in Ogygia, calls this lady Lonneada, and father was uncle to Curi. 
says she was the mother of Euryal Olonmar, from whom ' Cuchullin was himself a descendant of the Ernains. — 

his posterity obtained the name of Cruithne or Ficts. Her \_Ogygia.~] 
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was readily accepted. Conri, who was as brave as he was experienced, soon effected the capture of 
the stronghold, and, amongst the booty found within it, the fair Blanaid was not deemed the least 
valuable prize. He of course claimed the lady as his ; but Cuchullin, already in love with her, 
false to his engagement, denied his title, but offered at the same time any other portion of the -spoils 
he desired. Conri, however, insisted on his right, and finally found means of carrying her off by 
his art, as he had not otherwise sufficient force to contend openly with the Ulster chieftain. When 
Cuchullin discovered his loss, he pursued him with the utmost speed, and overtook him at the pass 
of Sulchoid (near the present Junction of the Limerick and Great Southern and Western Railways), 
a place remarkable as the scene of many battles in after ages. Here the pursuer and pursued 
agreed, in order to Bave the effusion of the blood of their followers, to fight singly for the lady, 
consenting that she should belong to the victor. The fight lasted for an entire day, and terminated 
in the overthrow of Cuchullin. Conri, however, spared his life at Blanaid's request, but tied him 
neck and heels, and with his sword cut off his hair, as the greatest mark of ignominy and degradation 
that he could inflict on his enemy, as well as to put it out of his power to renew the contest for a 
considerable time. This was but poetical justice, as Cuchullin sacrificed his honour by the breach 
of his engagement before the capture of Blanaid. 

Conri now returned triumphantly into Corcaduibhne, with his fair and blooming prize, amidst 
the rejoicings of his clansmen, the Clanna Deagha. 

In the meantime, Cuchullin after his defeat betook himself to the solitude of Beinm Boirchef 
where for nearly a year he concealed himself, brooding over his disgrace and misfortune. At the 
end of that period his hair had grown again; and one day observing the flight of birds which had 
arrived from the northern sea, the hero pursued them, and by a feat called tathhheim, he killed one 
of them with his sling in every district he passed through, until the last of them fell at Srubh Brain, 
in West Munster. It was in this expedition that he made the wonderful leap at Loophead, near 
the mouth of the Shannon, which still bears the name of loam Cuchullin, or Cuchullin's leap. 

Returning towards Ulster, Cuchullin unexpectedly met with the fair Blanaid, on the banks of 
the Fionglais. From her he learned how much better she was affeotcd towards himself than to 
Conri, whom she hated. She also pointed out a means for her own deliverance, and entreated him 
to come at a time appointed, supported by a strong force, and carry her off. Cuchullin forthwith 
repaired to the court of his kinsman Connor, King of Ulster, to seek the required assistance ; whilst, 
in his absence, Blanaid suggested to her husband the design of building a palace upon the mountain 
for their residence, which should exceed all other buildings in the kingdom ; and, in order to make 
it more noble, and the better to provide materials, she thought it not improper, since he was at 
peace with his neighbours, to employ his armed retainers to gather all the stones of large size that 

s Ben, a peak, a mountain summit, same as the Pen of the Cnmraig, as at Pen maen mawr. The Celts of Italy bestowed the 
term on the Penine Alps and the Appenines. 
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could be procured for the construction of the building. Her design in this was, that the experienced 
warriors of Oonri should be dispersed at the time that her rescue should be attempted. In an evil 
hour, her too confiding husband adopted her suggestion ; and it was when all the Clanna Deagha 
were absent that Cuchullin arrived and concealed himself with his forces in a wood that bordered 
the base of the mountain. Blanaid, becoming aware of this, availed herself of a practice which 
Oonri had of taking a siesta after dinner, and, whilst he slept, abstracted his sword. She then gave 
her lover a preconcerted signal, by pouring a pail of milk into the stream, which when Cuchullin 
saw running white (whence its name of Fionglama — white rivulet), he forced his way to the Cahir, 
and slaying the sleeping Conri, hastened with his recovered mistress into Ulster. 11 Blanaid, however, 
did not long survive this black perfidy. Feirchertne, the bard of Oonri, (some of whose composi- 
tions have descended to our time,) faithful to the memory of his master, avenged upon her the 
treachery of which she had been guilty. He followed her to the north, and found her one day walk- 
ing on the edge of a rock called Rinchin Beara. Seizing the opportunity, he rushed upon her, and 
clasping her in his arms, flung himself with her down the precipice, and thus both perished together.' 
They were buried at the foot of the cliff, and the place las been since called Feart Blathnaid 
agus Feireertm. 

Instances of such devoted fidelity are not singular in Irish story. Many centuries afterwards, 
Fingal, a naval commander, in the memorable fight with the Danes off Dundalk, rivalling the 
patriotic self-sacrifice of the Boman Curtius — 

"Plunged with the foe beneath the surge, 
Clasping in death the ruthless Dane ; " 
whilst two of his companions followed the noble example. "Dolce et decorum est pro patria mori." 

It is not a little curious that the same legend of Conri and Blathnaid is associated with another 
locality in the south-western part of Kerry. Near the shore of Lough Laoi or Currane, adjoining 
BallinskelHgs Bay, a circular stone fort is shown, which also bears the name of " Cathair Conri," 
and beside it flows a streamlet called in like manner Fion-glaisse. The peasantry say that this is 
the genuine scene of the old tale, maugre any averment to the contrary. Nevertheless, the authority 
of honest Geoffrey Keating, and the locality of Slieve Mis, to which the manuscripts assign the 
situation, must outweigh the pretensions of the southern claimants. 

h In the Book of Leinster, it is stated that the Lecht, or Another old account relates that, after Cuchullin had mur- 

monument of Conri, is on Slieve Mis ; and Dr. O'Donovan dered Conri, he and his Ultonians set fire to the Cahir, and 

(in Cath Magh JRathJ says it is still to he seen on the slew fifty of its inmates, and that the returning Clanna 

north-east shoulder of the mountain. A Tuireadh, or elegy Deagha, when they saw the fire, knew that their king was 

on Conri' s death, composed by hisfaithfulbardFeircheirtne, in danger, and each of them cast down the cairthe which he 

is still extant in one of the MSS. in Trinity College, Dnblin. carried, and now to be seen standing or prostrate in every 

Is the British Museum (Egerfnn, 88) is also a tract on the; part of Erin, 
same subject, enticed Adhaigh Conroi, the death of Conri. 

VOX,, vni. E 
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In the vicinity to the north of the Cahir at Slieve Mis are two dark tarns, fdubh hchainj 
lying deeply in a hollow of the mountain. One of these is regarded by the mountaineers as 
unfathomable, although its real depth does not exceed twenty feet This lakelet derives an addi- 
tional interest from a legend in the Leabhar na h-Uidhre, (p, 73,) one of our oldest MSS., now 
deposited in Trinity College, Dublin. This relates that the pool was once infested by an enormous 
piast, (serpent or dragon,) one of those mythioal beings connected with ancient serpent-worship, 
supposed to tenant so many of our lakes and rivers. This piast was destructive to the inhabitants 
of the fortress and to their cattle. On the occasion when Cuchullin had arrived and was watching 
his opportunity, he heard at midnight the approach of the monster towards him. "These be no 
friends of mine," said he, " that come here," and he fled before it until he overleapt the rampart of 
the Oahir, and found himself in the centre of the place at the door of the king's dwelling. The 
manuscript adds that the impression of his feet remained afterwards on the stone which lay at the 
door ; but of this there is no present trace. The adventure is probably an episode of allegorical 
significance, introduced in connexion with a personage whose whole history is mixed up with 
religious myths of the densest obscurity. 

The tale of abduction bears upon it the impress of a very remote antiquity. It was always) 
a favourite, in hall and cottage, of a people delighting in fiction— one of those romantic compositions 
which may have had some foundation in fact, but was probably more indebted to the inventive 
faculty of the bard. "The Btory is true," writes O'Flanagan, (in Trans. Gael. See., p. 51,) 
"though the detail is fabulously embellished; for this highly mental people," he adds, "loathed 
and disdained a barren and jejune narrative." 



